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THE REPOSITORY. _ 


We are indebted to ** The Uuseum a Foreien 
Literature and Science,” (published in Philadelphia 





by E. Littell,) for the following highly interesting 
story. It was transplanted into that work from the 
** Monthly Review,” of London, in which the “ Li- 
terary Souvenir” of Aranic A. Warts undergoes a 
favorable examination. Mr. Watts is already advan- 
tageously known in the literary world, and his 
new publication has added to his reputation. The 
reader will find the extract well worthy a perusal. — 
t is full of the images of an exuberant fancy. 


THE LOVERY QUARREL. 

L wish I could describe the young Lady Sibyl. 
She was rather tall than otherwise, and her 
head was carried with a toss of the prettiest 
pride f ever saw; in truth, there was a super- 
natural grace in her figure, by which she was 
in duty bound to be more lofty in her demeanour 
than other people. Her eyes were of a pure, 
dark hazel, and seemed to wander from the 

earth, as though they were surprised how they 
happened to drop out of the skies, and the 
eweet, high and mighty witchery, that sported 
round her threatening lips, inspired one with a 
wonderful disposition to fall down and worship 
her. It was of course not to be expected that 
such a strangely gifted lady should be quite so 
easily contented with hercavaliers as those who 
were not gifted at all; and Sibyl, very properly, 
allowed it to be understood that she despised 
the whole race. She likewise allowed it to be 
understood that the world being by no means 
good enough for her, she conceived the best so- 
eiety it afforded to be her own wilful cogita 

tions ; and that she meant to pass the whole of 
he r pretty life in solitude and meditation. Peo- 
pie eae Scinte that she was in love, and too 
proud to show it; and Sibyl surmised that they 
were vastly impertinent, and by no means 
worth satisfying. 

There was a small grotto by the lake that 
wound before the old arched windows of the 
hall: a world of fine foliage was matted fantas- 
tically above and around it, so as to exclude 
eve ry intruder but the king fisher, who plunged, 

meteor like, on his rolden prey, at nd vanished 
in the shade before he was well seen; and an 
endless variety of woodhines leaped from branch 
to branch, swinging their de wy tendrils in the 
air, and showe ring fr: igrance upon the green 
moss beneath, or stealing around the rustic pin- 





nacles, like garlands twined by Cupid for his 
favorite hiding | para It was in this choice re- 
treat that the Lady Sibyl chose to forget the 
world in which she was born, and imagine that 
for which she seemed to have been created ;— 
and in this mood, without manifesting any par 
ticular symptoms of exhaustion, excepting that 
she had grown a little paler*and more slender, 
she continued for three whole years. 

On the third anniversary of her resolution ,— 
she know it was the third, because the said reso 
lution happened to have been made on the same 
day that her wild cousin, who had earned for 
himself the title of Childe Wilful. chose for his 
departure to the wars—on the third anniversary, 
as on all other days, Sibyl again tripped down 
the chase to live in paradise till tea-tme, but, 
not as on other days: the noble summer sunset 
seemed to have stained her cheek with a kin- 
dred hue. Ere she reached her wilderness, she 
looked back, again andagain, at the hall, slack- 
ened her pace that it might not appear hurried, 
and gazed as long upon the swans and water-li- 
lies as though they really oecupied her thoughts. 
Meanwhile, the flower of the fox-huntinge hivalry 
were carousing with her father in the banquet 


ting-room, and flourishing their glasses to her 


health. The most mighty and censorious dames 
of the Jand were seen stalking up and down the 
terrace, as stately and as stiffas the peacocks 
clipped out of the yew-trees at either end of it. 
Sibyl seemed to have lost the faculty of despis- 
ing them, and was half afraid that her desertion 
would be thought strange. As she stood irreso 
lute whether to go on or turn back, she was 
startled by a voice close by, and the blood leap- 
ed in a deeper crimson to her cheek. 

“wilt 
before the 


‘Sibyl!—dear Sibyl!’ it exclaimed, 
thou come, or must I fetch thee, 
whole posse of them?’ 

Sibyl tossed her head and Jaughed ; and with 
an agitated look, which was meant to be indif: 
ferent, strolled carelessly into the shade, just in 
time to prevent the intruder from putting his 
threat in execution. He was a light, well made 
cavalier, with black moustaches and ringlets, 
and a high-born eye and forehead, which could 
have looked almost as proud as Sibyl s. As for 
his accomplishments, the fine trenchified slash- 
ing of his costume, and the courageous manner 
in which he assaulted a lady’s hand, bespoke 
him a wonder. 

And so, my gallant cousin,’ said Sibyl, with 
a voice which was a little out of breath, and 
with a feeble effort to extricate her fingers,‘ and 
so you have brought your valor back to besiege 
my citadel again.’ 

‘Sweet arrogance! is it not the day three 
thousand years,on which we parted, and did 
I not promise to be here at sunset ?” 

‘I believe you threatened me that you would. 
Pray. have you run away from battle to be as 
good as your word ?’ 

‘And pray, did you always consider it a 
threat, or did you te ll me that this grotto would 
be your hermitage till my return?’ 

‘And pray, for the third time, do not be ‘in 
quisitive ; and trouble yourself to let go my 
hand, and sit down on that seat over the way, 
and tell. me what you have been doing these 


three days?’ 


‘T will, as you desire, take both your hands | 


and the other half of your chair. 


and tell you, ! a college cha 


as you surmise, that [have been thinking of you 
till the tuought has become exceedingly trou 
blesome; and now oblige me by telling me whe 

ther you have ever mustered humility to drop a 
tear tor the mad blood which I have shed in toil 

ing to be worthy such a mighty lady.’ 

Sibyl laughed, and snatched her hand away 
from him to draw it across her eyes. 

‘ Dear Sibyl,’ he continued, in a gentler tone 
‘and has not that wild heart changed in three 
long vears ?—And has not such an age of ex 
perience made our boy and girl flirtation a folly 
to be amended? And do I find you the same- 
excepting far more lovely—the same perverse 
being who would not have given her wayward 
prodigal for the most dismally sensible lord 
of the creation? Often as I have feared, | 
have had a little comforter which told me you 
could not change. See, Sibyl, your miniature, 
half given, half-stolen, at our last parting ;—it 
has been my shield in a dozen fights, has healed, 
with its smule, as many wounds ;—it has asked 
me if this was a brow whereon to register de 
ceit,—if these were the lips to speak it,—if these 
were the eyes—as I live, they are weeping even 
now!” 

She did not raise them from her bosom, but 
answered, with a smile of feigned mortification, 
that she thought it very.impertinent to take 
such minute observations. ‘I too have had my 
comforter, she said, drawing the fellow minia- 
ture from her bosom, and holding it playfully 
before his eyes ;—* it has been my shield against 
a dozen follies,—it has warned me to benefit b y 

sad experience :—it has asked me if this was 
the brow whereon to register any thing good.— 
if these were the lips to speak it,—if these were 
the eyes—as I live, they are conceited even 
now! : 

‘But have you indeed kept my picture so 
close to your he art: 

‘And do you indee 4 think that your old riva 
Sir Lubin of the Gok len Dell would have given 
me a farthing for it ! 

‘Did you ever try him ¢ 

‘Oh, Childe Wilfult ean you ch a ve count 
nance at such a name even now ? . 1 did not 
try him, and (for you are a vs r, ps must 
be indulged.) I will tell you wherefore. I would 
not have given it to him for his head; not foras 
many of them as would have built a tower to 
yonde r moon ; and so now see if you can con 
trive to be jealous ef him; nay, you shall not 
touch it Do you remember how often, when 
it pleased you to be moody, you threatened to 
take it from me” 

‘No more of that, sweet Sibyl.’ 

* And will you never counterfeit a head-ache. 
to hide your displeasure, when | da ince with Siz 
Dunce, or gallop with Sir Gosling ?? 

* No, never, Sibyl.’ 

« And will you never take leave of me forever. 
and return five minutes afterwards to see how 
I bear it 2” 

* Never, whilst I live.’ 

‘Why then, I give you leave to ask my fa 
ther’s leave to stay a whole week at the hall, 
for | have a great deal to say to you 
can think of it. 

*7T will ask him lor yourself, Sibyl. 

‘No, no, Sir Childe, you will not do any such 
thing. When you went ‘from hence, it was with 
racter, 


when I 


whica was by no means 
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tikely to ingratiate you with reasonable people, 
whatever it may have done with other folks ; 
ind you rust not talk to my father of the trea 
sured Sibyl till you are* better acquainted with 
him. "Talk of ploughs and polities as muchas you 
please ;--make it appearthat, now the wars are 
over, there issome chance of turning your sword 
iufoa pruning hook, and yourself into an &c 
complishe d squire ---and then, --and then, alas! 
for the high-minded Sibyl!) 


Here isas much of elegant coquetry, of pictu- 
resque description, and of a charming tale of true 
ve, as would have served, in other hands, for the 


obstance of a voluine. 


We have a lurking objection 

Childe Wilful: itis puerile, 
uid breaks in upon the otherwise uninterrupted 
But the portrait of Sibyl, 


whose name is as enchanting as her lover’s is other- 


to the appellation of 
beauty of the scene. 
wise ; the grace of her figure, her eyes ‘surprised 
how theyhappened to drop out of the skies,’ and the 
* witchery of her threatening lips,’ reveal the touch- 
es of a The grotto, too, and its 
neighboring lake, are painted so vividly in a few 


master-pencil. 


words, that we see the whole picture at once, and 
almost hear the lovers talking in the shade. 

Sir Lubin, however, master of the finest glebe 
im the country, had not in vain paid his ad- 
dresses, during the Childe’s absence, to——Sibyl’s 
father. The latter looked upon the young warrior 
merely in the light of a friendly visiter, endeavored 
to initiate him into the arcana of agriculture, and to 
teach him the value of a prize-ox ; lectures which 
our hero patiently endured for the sake of Si- 

byl, who had given him an early hint of the old 
man’s humor. But he had more than this to endure, 
for Sibyl, exulting in the general homage which 
was paid to her charms by all the fox-hunters of the 
country round, resolved to torment her lover, with- 
out well knowing why, The young soldier’s jea- 
lousy was up in arms, and ‘to keep the peace, Si- 
byl was obliged to accede to an interview in her 
little boudoir.’ 
{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
oo 


BLIGHTED HOPES. 
A TALE, 

lt was a lovely evening towards the end of Ju- 
ly, that we approached the village of Effingham. 
My friends, Lord and Lady Merton, their lovely 
invalid daughter, and myself, occupied a large 
family coach, which was followed by another 
containing the domestics 

The sun was setting in all the magnificence 
of a summer's sky, and every object, even to 
the pallid cheek of languid Ellen, was tinged, 
with his golden rays. [saw her close her eyes, 
and put one hand over them, as if to shut out the 
cheering beams that so ill accorded with her 
feelings, and my heart bled at the conviction, 
that one so young, so lovely and so loved, was 
insensible to all emotions but those of grief— 
that sorrow had chilled her warm bosom, and 
nipt the roses of the health which had so lately 
bloomed on her now death like cheek. 

We proceeded slowly along, the afflicted pa 
rents watching with agonized anxiety by the 
countenance of their only child, who oceasional- 
ty, when gleams of returning consciousness ren- 
dered her sensible of their anguish, expressed 
by a gentle pressure of her hands to her heart 
ar lips, ora look that spoke more eloquently than 
words, the sense which she felt of their affection. 

We now approached the church-yard, and all 
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our fears were excited, dreading the ne Bet which 
its appearance might produce on Ellen. A few 
weeks before, her betrothed husband was con 
signed to the silent grave in this very cemetery, 
and the family mausoleum was close to the road. 

The disconsolate parents appeared afraid to 
breathe, lest they should disturb the. mourner 
from a tit of abstraction into which she had fal 
lena few mimnutes before; when at the very 
moment we reached the spot, she bent forward, 
extended her hands towards the mausoleum, and 
uttering one heart-piercing shriek, fell back 
fainting in the arms of her mother. 

Three short months before, | accompanied 
the same groupe to London. ‘The parents were 
then happy in the prospect of bestowing their 
only child on the object of her long cherished 
affection—an object not less their choice than 
her’s. ‘The lovely Ellen was then blooming, 
beautiful and gay, and redolent with joyful an 
ticipations of meeting her future husband. F.ve- 
ry mile we travelled brought her nearer to the 
object of her love; and well do I remember the 
suffusion of her cheek, when bantered by her 
doating, happy father, on the visible e xhilara 
tion of ke *r spirits. Happy herself, how did she, 
by a thousand nameless graces and kindness, 
endeavor to extend the sublime of her own pure 
breast. [| looked at her and beheld her radient 
with innocence, and joy and beauty , and I fan- 
cied that had a Lawrence seen her, he would 
have immortalised himself and her, by pour- 
traying her as the personification of hope: for 
never surely had the bright-eyed enchantress 
a more lovely representative. 

When we arrived in Grosvenor square, the 
lover was at the door, with all a lover's impa- 
tience marked in his eager glances and spark 
ling eyes; while her first look of rapture was 
succeeded by a more chastened and timid, tho’ 
not less tender manner. 

Days suceceded days, which, though mingled 
with the oft-repeated chidings of the impetuous 


lover at the ‘law's delay.” were still days of 


happiness. Tender attentions, bridal prepara- 
tions, plans for future enjoyments and present 
amusements, enriched and varied each day, un 
til the long-wished-for one was named that was 
to unite them. But four days prior to that 
which was to consummate their happiness, the 
lover was seized with an illness, which he con- 
sidered a slight cold, and neglected, being un 
willing to absent himself even for a few hours, 
from his mistress; the second day he was una 
ble to leave his bed; and the third his illness 
was pronounced past hope—past cure; the 
fourth —that day for which he had so ardently 
longed, and the goal of his happiness—he was a 
corpse. 

For many days, insanity caused by a violent 
brain-fever banished from poor Ellen’s mind all 
sense of her misfortune and sorrow. In all the 
wanderings of distempered faney, her lover was 
never a moment absent from her thoughts : she 
called on bim with all the fervor of affection, and 
again and again implored him not to leave her 
couch while she slept, for that he alone could 
shield her from some unknown enemy, that 
pressed her forehead w ith a burning hand 

By slow degrees reason resumed her empire, 
but it was visible that health had forever fled — 
Her first request made to her sorrowi g, heart 
stricken parents, was to take her to Merton 
Park. Oh! what a contrast there is between 
this melancholy return, and our happy journey 
three short months ago! Our hearts were then 
cheered by Hope; but now, Hope Se 
and resignation to the will of uit, * rehas 
teneth whom fe loveth,” can alone enable them 
to bow to his dispensation. 





| mise of a 











At length the lovely and gentle Ellen is re 
leased from her sorrows, and her pure soul has 
fled to those regions of bliss, where tears are 
dried and grief endured no more, E this day be 
held her pale corpse consigned to * the narrow 
house,” and 1 now see from my window the 
moon’s silver beams reflected on the mausoleum 
that now inurns her. 

For three days after our arrival she lingered 
between life and death, A few hours before she 
breathed her last, she becarne conscious of her 
situation and hailed her approaching death as # 
A faint 
smile, the first that had appeared since her lo 
vers decease, played on her pallid lips, but was 
soon chased away by observing the unuttered 
and unutterable grief of her parents. For a 
few minutes she regarded them with loeks ot 
fondest pitying love ; and with all the daughter 
in her eye, “ the big tears chasing each other 
down” her pale cheeks, as their sorrow and de 
solation at her loss glanced over her rind, she 
wept for some time with uncontrollable emotion; 
and, alternately turning to each other, as they 
jointly supported her, tremulously clasped them 
in her embrace. But the God of mercy, * who 
tempereth the wind to the shorn lamb,” soon 
restored a saintly calm to the dying Filen. 

She seemed inspired with more than mortal 
eloquence, while addressing her unhappy pa 
rents, and soothing their minds into resignation 
at her approaching fate; she begged to be taken 
to the wirdow, that she might once more be- 
hold the fair face of nature, and view the spot 
where she was to be laid beside him whom she 
had so fondly loved. 

We bore her couch to the window, and for « 
moment the fresh air seemed to revive her. The 
sun Was rising in a splendor that gave the pro 
glorious dey, and all nature seemed 
waking into life and gladness, she looked to 
wards that brilliant luminary for a few moments 
in silence. “Ah! long before that bright orb 
sinks into the west. the vital spark that animates 
this frail form shall become extinct; never, 
again shall those eyes behold the re fulee nt sun, 
or shall I bask beneath its cheering beams. 
These woods and hills, on which so oft I bave 
delighted to gaze; yon river, by whose banks t 
have so often strayed, that dewy lawn, over 
which my careless feet have so often wandered 
—I shall never again behold. ‘The sun will 
again rise in all its wonted sple sndor, and this 
lovely lands scape will still retain its charms, but 
I—I shall be insensible to all - 

Here her sweet countenance became clouded 
with sorrow, and a few natural tears rolled down 
her cheek; turning to the point that command 
ed a view of the village church, whose spire the 
rays of the sun were now irradiating, she ceas 
ed to weep, and raising her almost transparent 
hand, said, * ‘There, there, by his side let me 
be laid, and now, my loved parents, pray that 
your child may meet death with the composure 
and piety of a christian.” 

She held a hand of each parent, and while her 
eves closed, as if to shut out all earthly objects, 
she praye -d with fervor. She appeared exhausted : 
and her voice became less articulate. A gentle 
sleep seemed to steal over her; but it was the 
sleep of death, for breathing one soit sigh, she 
resigned her soul into the hands of her creator 

csemgliiiiacecs 


release from hopeless, careless anguish. 


Boileau, being frequently called upon by an idle, 
ignorant person, who complained to him that he did 
not return his visits, ** Sir,” said the French satirist, 
‘*we are not upon equal terms ; you call upen me 
to get rid of your time—when I call upon you T lose 
mine.” 
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A LEGEND OF LO 

Near Rouen, in Normandy, upon a hill of consider- 
able height, stands a religious chapel, whose walls, 
discoloured by time, and here and there covered 
with ivy, bear witness of its antiquity—it is called 
“The Priory of the two lovers.”—There is some- 
thing extremely interesting and peculiarly affecting 
in the events that occasioned its erection ; they have 
all the attractive characteristics of romantic fiction, 
with the engaging and touching influence which 
exclusively belong to truth, 

In the 12th century, when the feudal system ex- 
isted in all its debasing rigidness, this part of the 
country was under the sway of a baron, distinguish- 
ed for the haughtiness and capricious cruelty of his 
disposition ; he delighted in brutal displays of his 
power, imposed services upon his vassals the most 
whimsical and degrading, visiting delinquency 
with punishments, the severity of which bordered 
upon ferocity, and in fine, indulged with exultation 
in every thing which served to exhibit his conscious- 
ness of superiority, and his contempt for the unfor- 
tunate beings in subservience to him. Such was 
the character of too many of the feudal lords ; the 
natural consequence of a system investing men with 
exorbitant power over their fellows. 

‘The baron possessed an only daughter, in every 
respect unlike himself; the exquisite beauty of her 
person was only equalled by the sweetness of her 
disposition, and the amiability of her manners.— 
Her father loved her with all the fondness such a be- 
ing as himself was capable of, and desired to see 
her united to a noble of rank and wealth. A young 
Chevalier, greatly her inferior in birth and fortune, 
but possessed of a true nobility of soul, saw and lo- 
ved her. The Baron’s fair daughter was not in- 
sensible to his merits; she preferred him to the 
crowd of lordlings who hovered around her, desir- 
ing her favorable smiles upon their professions of 
regard. Knowing the character of her father, and 
conscious that she never could be his, the Cheva- 
lier prudently concealed lis passion from ail, * save 


> Ina stolen inter- 


the sacred eye of faithful love.’ 
view, the object of his affection acknowledged a 
reciprocal attachment. One day as the Chevaher 
was expressing the ardor and sincerity of his pas- 
101), 

————‘‘ like the stealing 

Of summer wind through some wretched shell ; 

Each secret winding, each i1amost teehng 

Of all her soul echoed to its spell !” 

The Baron, who, ever-watchful over his daugh- 
ter, suspected some secret attachment, came upon 
them. The mutual tenderness and confusion ex- 
pressed in their looks, filled him with rage— 
his frame shook with emotion—his eyes gleamed fu- 
riously upon the Chevalier, and some act of violence 
would have been the inevitable consequence, had 
not his beautitul daughter, her eyes suffused with 
tears, thrown herself at his feet, entreating him to 
pardon her lover, and expressing her fixed deter- 
mination not to survive his death. The stern Baron 
was moved, but the inhuman capriciousiess of lis 
temper was still predominant. “ Young man,” says 
he, turning to the Chevalier, “you have presump- 
tuously dared to aspire to the hand of my daughter 
—what extravagance in you to think of such a thug 
one moment—however, she is your wife, but upon 
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one condition only : you must convey her in your 
arms to the top of yonder hill,” (pointing to one 
which rose rather steeply near his castle) * with- 
out resting, but if you rest—and for one moment, 
you lose her forever.” Fired with the idea of pos- 
sessing her he loved so ardently, the danger and 
toil seemed trivial ; success appeared certain to the 
mind of the Chevalier. A large concourse of vassals 
assembled to witness this singular and barbarous ex- 
hibition. The Chevalier seized the beautiful girl 
in his arms, rushed to the hill, and ascended it with 
astonishing rapidity. ‘Trembling with apprehension, 
and fearful that he would exhaust his strength by 
his vehemence, she tenderly urged him to repress 
his eagerness. Fear nothing, my dearest, (says 
he) I will triumph, I will reach the top ’’--he panted 
from the ardency of his exertions, the summit of 
the hill was still far above them—nature had almost 
yielded, but the pressure, the impassioned accents 
of his lovely burthen, infused new strength. ‘* She 
shall be mine,” burst from his lips. His weakened 
frame seemed re-invigorated, and he persevered in 
the ascent. Again and again he had almost fallen 
to the ground through the extremity of fatigue— 
again and again his successful efforts in prevention 
were almost superhuman, like a man struggling 
with the waves, conscious that a suspension of ex- 
ertion would inevitably consign him to a watery 
grave—so toiled the Chevalier. At length, the ex- 
ulting shouts of the vassals announce that he has 
gained the summit. The victor is beheld on the 
top of the hill—he sinks to the ground with his 
beauteous prize in his arms. “O my love, now my 
husband you have succeeded,” exclaimed she.— 
No answer was returned to her expressions of pas- 
sion. Extricating herself from his arms, she gazed 
upon his countenance—a death-like paleness was 
spread over it, his eyes, that so lately beamed with 
the ardour of love, were clused—* He is dead !” 
she shrieked out—the sound of her voice appeared 
to revive him, and he half opened his eyes—sup- 
porting him with her arm, she made impatient sig- 
nals to the vassals, who, having seen the Chevalier 
full, had hastened to his assistance. As they ascend- 
ed the hill, a stifled murmur of indignation rose from 
them, admiring the generous spirit and ardent love 
of the Chevalier, for their amiable mistress, and de- 
testing the cruelty of their lord. They dared not, 
however, give vent to their teelings—their aid was 
needless—the eye of the Chevalier again closed— 
his lips convulsively quivered—his head fell upon 
the bosom of his beloved girl—the hand of death 
was laid upon him—she gave one look upon his 
cold and lifeless features, uttered a slight groan, and 
sunk down by him. ‘The Baron saw tus daughter 
sink to the ground, and ran towards the hill: he 


arrived, and beheld her form extended by the side 





of her lover—in vain did he clasp her in his arms, 
calling upon her to give him one glance of forgive- 
ness—in vain did he tear his hair in agony—the 


spark of life was extinct—by the side of her lover’s 
body, had she breathed out her faithfulsoul! ‘The 
vassals mutely gazed upon the body of her they had 


ever regarded with reverence and affection : their 


countenances were more expressive ‘of sorrow 
tian of @nger.” They bore him half distracted 
trom the spot, when the violence of his grief had | 
in some degree abated. To ease his troubled con- 
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science, and as a melancholy consolation, he caused 
a chapel to be erected there. The bodies of the 
lovers were placed in one tomb—they were laid 
side by side—and those, whose union when living 
the envious fates denied, were not divided in death 
The tear will often glisten in the eye of the pea. 
sant girl of Normandy, as she points to the fatal hill, 
and relates the story of the two unfortunate lovers, 


‘ Andmourns that they, so faithful, should have fled, 
* As *twere before their time —-—-——_”” Lh. 


VARIETY. 
ss WEUSIG. > 


**1] cantar che nell’ anima si sente.”’ 





The love-lorn bard, from whom I have ber 
rowed my motto, often and fondly dwells on the 
* voice of angelic sweetness,’ and ‘ sounds of ce 
lestial melody,’ breathed forth from the lips ot 
her whom he loved, and whom his pen immor 
talized. Such would be the language also of a 
modern-Petrarch, summoned to compose a com 
plimentary sonnet, after hearing, for an hour, 
music executed on some fashionable piano. That 
the voice is sweet, and the sounds melodious, is 
true, and a poet's licence may justify the addi 
tions, ‘angelic’ and ‘celestial. But how faint 
are all such fulsome praises—how poor even the 
music that deserves them all, compared to ‘ that 
voice which is felt in the soul! 

I have heard such voices, 

*—-— and hope, perhaps in vain, 
‘ Before I die, to hear that voice again.’ 

It was at the close of one of summer's love 
liest evenings, and on the banks of one of New 
England's loveliest streams,—a soft, and some 
times trembling voice, sang that sweetest of all 
songs, ‘ O still remember me!’ And though the 
next morning saw us widely separated, and 
years have now intervened, J do remember thee! 

Nor then only. A much esteemed friend had 
just recovered from a dangerous sickness, chief 
ly through the ceaseless care and tenderness of 
a devoted wife. During my visit she took a seat 
at her instrument, and played several pleasing 
airs. She then began these favorite lines, 

*T said I would love thee in want and in wealth, 

‘Through joy and through sorrow, in sickness and 
health.’ 

My friend’s feelings could be restrained no long 

er, but broke forth in tears and blessings on her 

who had more than fulfilled all the poet’s pro 

mises, 

I was, at another time, present, when a small 
company sang one of our oldest fugue tunes, to 
the old words, 

‘Through all the changing scenes of life—’ 

A foreigner, who had sat inattentive to all the 
rest, started from his seat, joined in the air, with 
tears standing in his ¢ yes, and .vade us repeat 
again and again the simple melody. It was the 
last tune which he had heard in his far distant 
home. sung when, for the last time, he saw its 
loved inhabitants. 

It is indeed true, that the most indifferent per 
formances would, on these oceasions, have ex 
cited the same emotions. But no performance 
can be indifferent in which the heart joins ;— 
it will be * felt in the heart”. Feeling is the soul 
of music, as of eloquence, and indeed of every 
thing. There is to me infinitely more melody in 
a fiddle, than in the most correct and scientific 
tone of a piece of living wax-work; who indeed 
sings softly when there is a p above the notes, 
and louder when an f appears, but feels as 
much as an automaton doing the same. 

The worst of the matter is, that persons of 





















































































20 
this class are those most ready to display their 
vocal powers, and court the admiration of the 
drawing room. She who feels in music, will al 
so feel in society, and shrink from obtrusive ex 
hibitions ; whilst she, or rather it who accompa 
nies not its voice with its heart, is seldom trou 
bled with its modest beatings.—j Boston Spee. 

whole 

PERU. 

Pxtract of a letter written by a lady now travelling 
in oie: America, to her friend in New-York. 
-A few evenings after our arrival in Lima, 

Gen. Bolivar gave a ball at the palace, which 

we attended. The building is any thing but a 

palace in appearance: it originally could have 

bad no beauty of architecture, and is now in 
great decay, having been built and inhabited 
by Pizarro. Since the commencement of the 
revolution, it has been stripped of every thing 
valuable, 


left, is a full length portrait of Columbus, a fine 
animated picture and a very beautiful p ainting. 
About nine o’clock, we entered the dancing hall 
by the stairs where Pizarro was murdered ;—a 
company of Colombian officers was stationed 
upon them ; a large band of musicians, in bright 
red cresses, was seated near the door, and along 
the room on either side the ladies were seated 
upon low sofas, and looked like so many auto- 
matons, and the centre, — one extremity to 
the other, was occupied by those involved in 
the mazes of the waltz. We were conducted to 
the head of the room, where the Libertador re 
ceived us with great courtesy, and even kind- 
ness: he said to me—* I wish, Senora, [ could 
express, in your own language, the gratification 
{ feel in seeing ladies from the country of 
Washington,” Ke. &e. [paid him some com- 
pliments i in return, which he received very gra- 
ciously ;—Col. Santana was my interpreter, and 
nothing can be more ridiculous than to ¢ -ompli- 
ment by the aid of another. The ladies inquir- 
ed our christian names, by which they address- 
ed us with so much ease and grace, that we felt 
like old acquaintances. ‘Che wife of the Mar- 
quis of was foilowed by her two daughters, 
the eldest not more than seven; both were 
dressed in sattin, lace flowers, glittering with dia- 
monds, ear-rings, and broaches; and when | 
—— my astonishment at the pantomime, 
another, Senorita, (a child of eleven,) was point- 
ed out to me. She was dressed like an old lady, 
in the most costly materials—a turban, with fea- 
thers, and in front of it a diamond valued at 
$40,000: she is an orphan, and the richest heir 
ess in Peru, having a ye arly income of $300,000! 
She is engaged to a Spanish ( ‘olonel. The la- 
dies were all splendidly dressed. 

« The waltz appeared to me as bewildering to 
the imagination as it would be to my head--but 
it was charming to see the grace and velocity 
with which the Senoras perform this dizzying 
but interesting dance, with their gay and gallant 
knights, who appear to great advantage in it.” 

— + 
NUPTIAL CEREMONIES. 

The nuptial usages and phrases which obtain- 
ed with the moderns were chiefly of Roman ori- 
zin. It was a rule among the Romans that the 
bride should be brought to her husband with a 
covering or veil cast over her head, and hence 
the ceremony was called Wiuptia, from WVubo, to 
veil. 

The bridegroom gave to the bride a ring, 
which she was to wear ever after, upon the 
fourth finger of her lefthand. The Romans had 
an idea that there was a small artery which ran 
from the finger to the heart, and the wearing of 





by whichever party entered Lima | 
victorious ; the only thing interesting which is 








THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 


the ring upon it was dnsiane das an auibte om of 


hearts united. "The discoverics of the moderns 
in anatomy have shewn this supposition to be 
erroneous; but the custom of wedding with the 
ring, and wearing it on the fourth finger of the 
left hand, still survives. 

When the woman was brought home to the 
house of her husband, she was preceded by five 
torches, which were intended to signily the need 
that married persons have of five deities —Ju- 
piter, Juno. Venus. Suado, and Diana, or Luei 
na. When the worman was thus brought to the 
door, she then anointed the posts with oil, and 
from thisceremony obtained thereafter the name 
of Unror, or, for the sake of euphony, Uzer, 
whence our term Uworious. 


_PCETRY. 


AW IN’ rE n MORNING. 
The Gliowing touching verses are from a New- 
castle (Eng.) paper, the Tyne Mercury. 





It was upon a wintry morn— 

When snow flakes on the wind were borne, 
The keen black frost had scarcely railed, 
And sleet and rain by turns assailed— 

I marked, as when in warmth I stood, 

And the sight did almost freeze my blood, 
A little infant on a stone, 

Chilled and shivering sat alone. 


The snow fell thick and fast—yet he 
Did never speak, but piteously 
Upon each passer, with a sigh, 

Bent his little, tearful eye— 

Yet of him notice none was taken, 
He seemed to be by all forsaken, 

As cold and shivering, on the stone, 
The little sufferer sat alone. 


He asked not aid—he looked for one 
Who came not—who, alas! was gone 
Forever from him—ne’er was he 
Again that guilty one to see, 

Nor e’er again was that sweet boy 

To warm his mother’s heart with j joy— 
for she that morn upon that stone, 
Had left him there to sit alone. 


At length his fears his silence broke— 
And thus the litde lost one spoke : 
Alas ! methinks she lingers long— 

1 cannot see her in the throng, 

I strain my eyes to look in vain ; 

Alas ! she will not come again— 
And yet she promised, when alone 
She left me sitting on this stone. 


**O mother, come to me, for I 

Am cold and sick—and verily 
Methinks the night begins to fall, 
For darkness shuts me out from all 

I saw before. I feel not now 

The damp snow falling on my brow, 
And sure the cold has left this stone, 
Where I have so long sat alone. 


“ Come, mother, come, ! nor tarry longer, 
For oh! this weakness grows still stronger ! 
Come, mother ! take me to my home-— 
How faint I am—come—mother—come !” 
He said no more—his little breast 

Heaved but once, then sunk to rest, 

Now calm, and colder than the stone 

Where first he sat, he lies alone. 


But soon that wretched mother came, 

With her eyes in tears and her heart in flame ; 
And—God ! how she stood in mute surprize 
When first the vision met her eyes, 

When first his little face she knew— 

So changed from the last and lovely hue 

It wore that morn when she left him alone, 

In tempest and storm, on a damp cold stone. 
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But who shall tell the pangs she felt 
As madly in the snow she knelt 
And clasped him round, in her deep distress, 
In all his chilling iciness ? 
The tear at once forsook her eye, 
And she raised a harsh and horrid cry, 
That seem’d on its rushing wing to bear 
The last of her knowledge of grief and care 
Oh! ne’er shall she taste sweet rest again— 
For madness reigns in her troubled brain, 
For her boy she calls through day and night ; 
In coldness—in darkness—in pale moon light, 
**My boy ! my boy! have youseen my boy ?”” 
Not another thought does her mind employ 
Nota gleam of hope from the past can she borrow, 
As she wanders along in the grasp of her sorrow 


THE U ARPER. 

The weary old Iarper sat down at his gate, 

When the vespers were sung and the evening was 
late ; 

And the tresses of grey hung over his eve 

Were wav’d by the breeze that blew hurriedly by 

Nine lady look’d down from her turretted bower, 

Where her daughter, fair Isabel, bloomed like a 
flowe1, 

And the lord of her love, with the blood on his cheek, 

Sat pondering the thoughts that he chose not to 
speak. 

The weary old Harper was brought to the hall, 

Where the trumpet of battle hung high on the wall; 

And the ladies stood tremblingly mute by his side, 

And the baron was pacing in silence and pride. 

But the fair lady Isabel well could espy 

Through the tresses so gray, the young light of his 
eye; 

And this ‘bosom, that heav’d to the light sounding 
tone, 

Drew a sigh of affection and grief from her own. 

The weary old Harper—so wither’d and gray, 

Got shelter and food for the meed of his lay ; 

And the wine cup was drain’d till the hoar frost ot 
time, 

Seem’d thaw’d from his heart like the autumn-tide 
rime. 

The morning arose, and the matins were sung ; 

But Isabel came not—the lovely and young ; 

No, Isabel came not—shall come not again— 

For the weary old Harper was Jord- ef Balmain. 


FROM THE CONNECTICUT MIRROR, 
Yon cloud—’tis bright and beautiful—it floats 
Alone in God’s horizon—on its edge 
The stars seem hung like pearls : it looks as pure 
As ’twere an angel’s shroud—the white cymar 
Of purity just peeping through its folds, 
To give a pitying look on this sad world. 

Go visit it, and find that all is false ; 
Its glories are but fog, and its white form 
Is plighted to some coming thundergust. 
The rain, the wind, the lightning, have their source 
In such bright meetings. Gaze not on the clouds 
However beautiful—gaze ut the sky, 
The clear, blue, tranquil, fix’d and glorious sky 





FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
SONG, 

O leave the gay paiace and come to my cot 
It rests on the brow of the brake ; 

The clearest of rivulets water the spot, 
And are fill’d from the urn of the lake ; 

The ring-dove 1s heard in the orange-tree grove, 
And the shepherd reciines in the vale, 

The milk-maid sings sweetly a ditty of love, 
And the lambkins skip over the dale. 

When the morning appears on the far distant hill, 
And the goldfinches chirp in the bowers, 

And the Zephyr’s light ringlet plays over the rill, 
We'll spring from our pallet ot flowers— 

We'll wash in the chrystalline fount of the grot, 
And paddle our skiff o’er the lake— 

O leave the gay palace and come to my cot, 
It rests on “the brow of the brake. JERNUS 








